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“ Therefore as a SrRANGER, bid it welcome.” 
HAMLET. 
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REVIEW. 

Art. 1. Memoirs of the Rev. Joun Rovcers, D. D. late Pastor 
of the Wall-Street and Brick Churches, in the City of New-York. 
By Samuel Miller, D. D. Surviving Pastor of the Church in 
Wall-Street. New-York: Wuitinc & Watson, 1813. 8vo, 
pp. 432. 


In undertaking a biography of the venerable subject of the 
memoirs under consideration, the Author has ventured on a task 
of no ordinary difficulty ; and it is justice to say, that he has exe- 
cuted it in a judicious and interesting manner. Dr. Rodgers, 
although a character of distinguished excellence, passed through 
life without many incidents to vary its course, and indeed was one 
of those men, of whom it has been aptly observed, that they appear 
better every where, than on the narrative page. His publick life 
however; was intimately interwoven with the history of the denom- 
ination to which he belonged; and Dr. Miller has added much 
to the value of his work, by introducing sketches of the rise and 
progress of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, together 
with notices of the distingished men who have adorned its annals. 
To those who feel any interest in American Ecclesiastical History, 
this volume wiil prove an important acquisition. 

Dr. Rodgers was born in the town of Boston, in August, 1727. 
His parents, (who were of Irish descent) removed to Phiiadelp:ia, 
at a time when their son was an infant ; and at that place, and in 
its vicinity, he received his early education. Here also, under the 
preaching of the eloquent Whitfield, he first felt religious impres- 
sions, and from that time resolved to devote himself to the clerical 
profession. He became a student at the Academy of the Rev. 
Samuel Blair, at Fog’s manor (Penn.) and under his tuition, and 
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that of the Rev. Gilbert Tennant, his theological studies were 
completed, and in October, 1747, he was “licensed to preach 
the gospel.” 

Thus, at the age of twenty, he entered on the duties of an ardu- 
ous and responsible profession. The example of commencing 
active life at this early period, has been followed in too many 
instances, and would certainly be “ more honoured in the breach, 
than in the observance.” Although cases occur, (and that of Dr. 
Rodgers is one of the number) where future usefulness is not 
impeded by pursuing th:s course, yet, as a general rule, it will be 
found, that those form the most prominent characters in the lite- 
rary and political history of a country, who have devoted a larger 
portion of their youthful days to study and meditation. To speak 
plainly, we object to the time, at which professional engagements 
are begun in this country. At the age of twenty, or twenty-one, 
the mind is not sufficiently disciplined, nor are its energies com- 
pletely developed by cultivation, so as to render it safe to enter 
the lists of publick life. At this period also, the passions.are often 
the guides of conduct, and that attention to external appearances 
so essential to the formation of character, is either neglected, or 
altogether forgotten. Prudence, as well as a sense of what every 
man owes to his own reputation, would dictate a diffidence, a 
trembling hesitation, to enter into active situations and responsible 
occupations. But it may be asked—To what period is this. delay 
to be protracted ? Must the season of youth be passed in inactiv- 
ity, or will a few years cause sufficient alteration to justify such 
conduct? We answer, the studies of a few years at this time of 
life, are all-important, so valuable, that no exertion at any future 
day can remunerate for their loss. The improvement which can 
then be obtained, must hereafter be sought for, amidst the tur- 
moils of existence, the cares of business, and the sorrows of life. 

Instead of presenting themselves to the publick in their full 
mental stature, and exhibiting the stores of a richly cultivated 
mind to an admiring age and country, how melancholy has been 
the reverse with many promising young men in the United States! 
They have entered on their career with reputations on credit,— 
rather for what they promise to be, than what they actually are. 
\ few years destroys the edifice, for which no lasting foundation 
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‘was provided ; and mental insignificance is the result, not unfre« 
quently before the body has acquired its full maturity and strength. 
Time has not been given to form a single habit of industry or in- 
vestigation, and the mind undisciplined, and weak, collects its 
pittance, like the idle gipsy, by begging or pilfering. 

But this crying evil has an origin, and, (most fervently it is 
to be wished,) a remedy also. The present defective mode of 
education pursued in our Seminaries of learning, is the cause, to 
which it is to be traced. Our Author’s observations on this 
subject are correct, and highly deserving of notice. 

Though it appears (says he) from the preceding statement, that the 
subject of these memoirs did not receive what is commonly styled a 
college education, he certainly reeeived an education incomparably better 
than what usually passes under that title. The classical literature, espe- 
cially, which was possessed by the Tennants, the Allisons, and the Blairs, 
at that period, was much more deep, and accurate than is commonly 
acquired at the present day, by most American scholars. They received 
it from the best European sources, and their first pupils, like themselves, 
were generally well instructed, and bore no mean resemblance to the 
literary stature of their masters. Page 20. 

And again— 

Many persons are apt to supposé, that the race of divines who flourished 
in our country seventy or eighty years ago, though pious and excellent 
men, had a very scanty supply of books, and in many cases, a still more 
scanty education, compared with the divines of later years. and especially 
of the present day. This opinion is not only erroneous, but grossly so. 
Those venerable fathers of the American Church were more deeply 
learned than most of their sons. They read more, and thought more, 
than we are ready to imagine. The greater part of the books of ancient 
learning, and ponderous erudition, which are now to be found on this side 
of the Atlantic, were imported and studied by these great and good men. 
Original works are actually in fewer hands, in our day, compared with 
the number of readers, than in theirs. They read solidly and deeply : 
we hurry over compends and indexes. They studied systematically, as 
well as extensively ; our reading is more desultory, as well as more su- 
perficial. We have more of the belles /ettres polish, but as biblical critics 
and profound theologians, we must undoubtedly yield to them the palm 
of excellence. Page 21 

Such were the divines of former days, and similar, if their 
histories be examined, will be found to have been the education of 
distinguished men in other professions, at that zra. They were 
classical scholars, enlightencd statesmen, learned physicians, and. 
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eloquent advocates. Such men kept alive the flame of civil and 
religious liberty in this country, and to them, are we indebted 
under heaven, for institutions and establishments, that put tu 
shame the dreams of modern theorists, and have imprinted their 
names on the imperishable tablet of a nation’s history. Troja fuit. 
Later times have witnessed many sad vicissitudes in the literary, 
as well as the political world. It is not difficult at present to find 
in the United States, politicians who are unacquainted with the 
first elements of their science, statesmen who are unfit to govern 
a village, and divines who are profoundly ignorant of the languages 
in which the sacred books are written. 

Since the eventful period of our Revolution, classical education 
has been shamefully neglected, and the four year’s farce, that has 
been played off under the name of Collegiate Studies, might as 
well not be, as to any real improvement it produces, as exist. To 
what other cause, is it to be ascribed, why men, who in Great- 
Britain never have advanced beyond the dignity of Grub-Street 
authors or booksellers’ retainers, in this country assume the rank 
of erudite statesmen and jurists ? It may be traced to the superi- 
ority that preliminary education gives to the possessor, and which 
is within the reach of every one in that country, where poverty 
does not prevent. 

We do not object to the system of education at present pursued, 
on account of its plan, but because so little is done in conformity 
to it. Authors are perused within the walls of an university, who 
ought to have been studied, before its doors were opened to the 
applicant. If taught in this mode, the language itself can never 
be acquired, so as to be read in after life with any degree of easc, 
or with that pleasure so grateful to the classical scholar. It is 
however fashionable at the present day, to contemn classical 
learning, to undervalue its importance, and to substitute other 
branches of informatic:.. Be it so, banish the venerable sages, and 
poets, and orators of antiquity from your colleges, scatter to the 
winds those relicks which were preserved evenamidst the darkness 
of the middle ages, transport them to the eastern world from 
whence they came, but at least remember to instruct the youth 
of America in their mother tongue, remember that the English 
is stilla living language, and do not permit your statute books, and 
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your legislative debates to be polluted by terms, raked up from a 
sailor’s vocabulary, or invented by madmen who, worse than the 
Ephesian incendiary, would destroy the noblest work of human 
ingenuity, by substituting colloquial barbarisms, and unintelligi- 
ble jargon. U+ility, is with others the incessant cry. No branch 
of knowledge ought to be taught, which is not useful*. Granted. 
Then teach your sons mechanical occupations : but if the merely 
useful, is to be the sole directory of their education, without 
allowing of any of those mental accomplishments which adorn 
civilized life, do not let them presume to lay their hands on the 
“ magnificent and awful pursuits” intrusted to professional men. 

Instead of devoting years of patient study to elementary educa- 
tion, and mounting step by step, the rugged path of science, what 
is the present fashionable mode of preparing the future hopes of 
our country for active life ? At the age of thirteen, they enter a 
seminary of learning, pass through its forms, /a/f learn a lan- 
guage, dip into mathematics, hear the names of the planets, un- 
derstand the meaning of a metaphor, and then become Bachelors 
of Arts. Three years more completes the sketch, and they step 
forth professional men ! 

“ Can such things be, and yet escape our special wonder.” Buf- 
fon, were he alive, would renounce in despair, his theory of the 
inferiority of American genius, and the Stagyrite would point his 
royal pupil with rapture, to the refudlican road to knowledge. 

Better days and more exalted destinies, are, we hope, opening 
on this country. In many of our Collegest, new systems are 
promulgating, which promise fair to form scholars, whose char- 
acter will not be lessened, by a comparison with Europeans. Such 
a period must sooner or later arrive. There is such a vast quan- 
tity of undisciplined intellect, of native genius, in America, that it 
caanot long lay dormant, or be kept confined by the shackles of 
custom. It ought to be the aim of every patriot to direct these 
as much as possible, to literary and scientifick pursuits. The tal- 


*Edinburgh Review, vol. 15, p. 48. A late writer has an extremely 
correct, and discriminating observation on this point. Speaking of the 
useful sciences, he says, “ They merit the patronage, but not the mind ofa 
people.” 

+ We would particularly name Harvard, and Columbia Colleges. 
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ents, that under other circumstances, and with more favourable 
opportunities, might have been employed in “ exploring the 
“ recesses of matter, or of mind,” may, at no distant period be 
directed, like those of Pisistratus, to the overthrow of the re- 
publican institutions of his native land. 

(To be continued.) 


PRICE CURRENT FOR JULY, 1813. 
Honesty None in Market. 
Patriotism first quality—No Demand. 
sec, quality—Principally bought up by speculators. 












































Prudence At par. (all held by o/d stockholders.) 
Modesty -———--——-None but damaged parcels in market. 
Vice Large quantities held, no sales. 
Pride Markets glutied. 
Politeness-— Very cheap, but the owners appear 
indifferent about the disposal of it. 
Wit All bought up for the New-York 
market. 
Scandal. None offered at wholesale—The ar- 
ticle altogether engrossed by hawkers, and pedfars. 
Religion When brought into market, it is 
generally highly adulterated. Sales nominal. 
Love: None offered, except for real estate, 
Coguetry Very little offered, in consequence 
of the difficulty of managing the sales. 
Talents A cash article. No credit allowed, 
Sincerity- Outof season. _ 
ABRAM ABRAHAMS. 
—_— 
SELECTIONS. 


ON EARLY INDICATIONS OF CHARACTER. 
BY AN ENGLISH ESSAYIST. 

A few remarks will not perhaps be unprofitably set down, on 
the subject of juvenile character, and the promising and unprom- 
ising indications that early display themselyes in the manners of 
youth, 
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Calumny has long been privileged to stalk the world at large, 
and to shed its poison upon the fairest flowers. It can show a 
very ancient title, and will not easily suffer ejectment. Secret 
resentment often delights to add new malignity to its venom; and 
oftena mere gaiety of humour, sporting in thoughtless sallies, 
will fix a sting that neither time, nor all the healing arts of wis- 
dom and virtue, shall be able to cure. The wound rankles un- 
seen. The grandest efforts of genius, and the purest energies 
of benevolence, thus become enfeebled, discouraged, annihilated. 
Nothing more easy than to barb the slander; nothing more dif- 
ficult than to extract the dart. The whole appearance of the 
man becomes discoloured and disfigured ; all his virtues are 
transfurmed into vices; all his actions are misrepresented, mis- 
understood and vilified. It matters not with how much generosi- 
ty he sets himself to act: the glass of truth shall never be turn- 
ed on him; nor shall he in any instance obtain justice. 

But calumny is doubly execrable and unmanly, when it attacks 
the first promising dawning of youth. A man sufficiently adult, 
has attained some strength, and can cope with it. He can plead 
his own cause. He has tried the passions of men, and the magic 
of undaunted truth: and uses both, as tools with the powers of 
which he is acquainted. Beside, a man must expect somé time 
or other to encounter adversity ; if he be hardly pressed upon, 
and unjustly dealt with, his case is indeed worthy of regret ; but it 
is the lot of man, and the condition under which he was born, It 
is worse than this, when a weak and defenceless youth is made the 
butt of these attacks. It is more worthy of regret when he is re- 
fused the common period of probation ; is maimed and dismoun- 
ted at the very entrance of the course ; and sent to languish Jong 
years of a baffied existence, with his limbs already withered and 
shrunk up by the shocks of calumny. That men should be con- 
demned unjustly, is that which ought not to be; that they should 
be condemned untried, and not for what they have done, but for 
what we presume to foretel they will do, is an aggravation of the 
calamity. 

The argument against calumny however has been carried 
too far. Falsehood is vice, whether it be uttered to a man’s 
commendation or censure; and to suppress that which is true, 
is to be regarded as a species of falsehood. We ought not 
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to desire for ourselves, not to be judged, but that we may not 
be judged unjustly; and the like equal measure we ought to 
deal to others. I feel no exaltation in that man’s applause, who 
is not also endowed with a republican boldness to censure, 
Frankness is perhaps the first of virtues; or, at least, is that 
without which virtue of a manly and liberal dimension cannot exe 
ist, To give to our thoughts their genuine and appropriate lan- 
guage, is one of the most wholesome exercises in which we can 
be engaged, Without this exercise it is scarcely possible that 
we should learn to think with precision and correctness. It teach- 
€s us to review our thoughts ; to blush for their absurdity, their 
groundless singularities, and their exaggeration. Jt ripens what 
at first was merely opinion, into system and science, The fault 
for the most part, when we speak of the merits of our neighbour, 
is not, that we say what we think ; but that, for want of practice 
and skill, we do not say that we think ; we do not suit our words 
to the measure of our sentiments; we do not call our minds into 
operation to compare our opinions with the grounds of our opin- 
ions, and our phrases with both. We communicate to our hear- 
ers, sentiments that we do not entertain, We debauch even our 
own judgments, while we speak; and, instead of analysing, ar- 
ranging and fashioning our conclusions as we ought, become ime 
passioned by listening to the sound of our own voice, subject our 
matter to our words, not the words to the matter, and talk our- 
selves into extravagancies, which we did not think of in the out- 
set, but which we have not afterwards the courage and candour 
to retract, either to others or to ourselves, 

What is to be demanded therefore in behalf of the young, is 
not, that we should refrain from judging them, or fear to utter 
our judgments; but that we should indefatigably endeavour to 
form true principles of judgment, that we should allow ourselves 
in no hasty conclusions, that, recollecting the mutability of youth 
we should be reluctant to pass a final condemnation, and above 
all, that we should not, from the force of a jaundiced imagination, 
convert the little starts, the idle sallies and the temporary devia- 
tions of an unformed mind, into inexpiable errors. 

It often happens that irregularities which ought perhaps rather 
to be regarded as indications of future greatness, are converted 
into subjects of pitiful lamentation and odious condolence, whey 
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the spectator isa man of narrow morals, and of principles of 
judgment absurdly frigid and severe. 

The youth respecting whom I should augur most favourably, 
is he, in whom I observe some useless luxuriance, and some 
qualities, which terrify, while they delight me. The most abun- 
dant endowments will one day assume a regularity and arrange- 
ment, wnich endowments in the next degree inferiour are unable 
to attain. Sobriety, constancy, an awful and wide-spreading tran- 
quility, that might in one point of view be compared with that of 
the Grand Southern Pacific Ocean, are perhaps in some degree 
the characteristicks of a mind of the first order. It is not ruffled 
by every puff of air; it holds on its way with a majestic course ; 
it is self-balanced and self-centred ; always great, always worthy, 
and always sublime. 

But this is not the case with a mind, in which as yet the hints 
and capabilities of greatness only exist. A mighty machine, till 
it 1s put intv order, seems only an inexplicable chaos. ‘The limbs 
and members of which it consists, are scattered wide. Every 
thing is unarranged and rude. 


(To be Continued.) 


THE MORALITY OF ADDISON. 


He taught us hoy to live, and Oh! too high 
The price of knowledge, taught us how to die. 


It is the appropriate, the transcendant praise of Addison, that 
he steadily, and uniformly, and in a manner peculiarly his own, ex- 
erted his great qualities in teaching, and disseminating a love for 
morality and religion. He it was, who following the example of 
the divine Socrates, first stripped philosophy, of its scholastick 
garb, and bade her, clothed in the robes of elegant simplicity, al- 
lure and charm the multitude. He saw his countrymen become 
better, as they became wiser, he saw them, through his instruc- 
tions, fee] and own the beauty of holiness, and forthis, we may 
venture to affirm, posterity however distant, or refined, shall bless 
and revere his memory. 
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Dr. CURRIE. 


This distinguished author and physician, relates the following 
incident, in a letter to Walter Scott. It cannot fail, we believe, to 
interest every reader. He had previously been speaking of the 
ballad of Annan Water, which is founded on a similar story. 

“TI once, in my early days,” says the Biographer of Burns, 
* heard (for it was night, and I could not see) a traveller drown- 
ing, not in the Annan itself, but in the firth of Solway, close by 
the movth of that river. The influx of the tide had unhorsed 
him in the night, as he was passing the sands from Cumberland. 
The west wind blew a tempest, and according to the common 
expression, brought in the water, three feet abreast. The travel- 
ler got upon a standing net, a little way from the shore. There 
he lashed himself to the post, shouting for half an hour for as- 
sistance, *till the tide rose over his head. In the darkness of 
night, and amid the pauses of the hurricane, his voice heard at 
intervals, was exquisitely mournful. No one could go to his as- 
sistance—No one knew where he was—The sound seemed to 
proceed from the Spirit of the waters. But morning rose, the 
tide had ebbed, and the poor traveller was found lashed to the 
pole of the net, and bleaching to the wind.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


At the commencement of this paper, it was intended to present a cata- 
logue of all the publications, that came within our knowledge. The first 
attempt however at framing one, convinced us that it would occupy more 
space than could possibly be allotted to it We shall therefore give the 
titles of those works merely, which are interesting or worthy of notice, 
either as to the matter they contain, their execution, or any other circum- 
stances which may be considered worthy of comment. Original American 
Publications will be designated with an asterisk. 


Horace in London, by the authors of Rejected Addresses. 
Cummings &% Hilliard ( Boston.) Easthurn, Kirk, & Co “New-York _) 
We have understood, that the name of the authors of this plea- 
sing workis Smirx. They are brothers. 
‘The Bridal of Triermain, or the Vale of St. John.—A Lover’s Tale, in 
three Cantos. 


Insteep 3 Bradford. 
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‘The Pleasures of Memory with additions (including several new Poems.) 
Samvuev Rocenrs, Esq. Inskeep & Bradford. 
Saurin’s Sermons, translated by Robinson, Hunter and Sutcliffe. 2nd 


American Edition. Vol Ist. 
Wm. J. M‘Cartee, ( Schenectady.) 


This Volume deserves distinguished notice for the elegance 
of its paper and typography. It is printed in this city. 
* The Life of General William Eaton. 
E. Merriam & Co. Brookfield, ( Mass.) 


The Works of the Right. Hon. Edmund Burke Vol. 5th Edited by the 
Righ: Rev Walker (not William, as is stated by the publisher) King, D D. 


Lord Bishop of Rochester. 
Eastburn, Kirk & Co. 


We regret, that it is not in our power to bestow unqualified 
praise on the execution of this work. The writings of Mr. 
Burke are destined for immortality, and must increase in value 
according as we recede from the times in which he lived. They 
ought accordingly to be preserved in a lasting and elegant form. 
The printing of this volume is done by Mr. Van Winkle, of New- 
York, and is executed with his usual neatness. The paper however, 
is of an inferiour quality, and of such a nature, as to be any thing 
but durable. The same observation will apply to several of the 
preceding publications that we have named. The 6th vol. of the 
Works of Mr. Burke is in the press. 

Travels in Greece, Egypt and the Holy Land. Section first. Two Edi- 
tions. 8vo & 12mo. 

Dr CLarkKeE. Whiting & Watson, ( New-York.) 

In turning over the pages of this interesting publication, we 
accidentally noticed the following observation in the Appendix — 
“No. II. This article being merely a “ Catalogue of Manuscripts 
“ on daily sale in the cities of the East” with their titles in the 
“ Turkish and Arabic Tongues, it is thought would be of not 
“ the least interest to any body whatever, and therefore it is omit- 
“ ted.” Waving all remarks on the elegance of the phraseology, 
we would merely call the attention of our readers to the alarm- 
ing height, to which the mutilation of re-published works is car- 
ried in this country, and of which the above citation is an instance. 
The respectability of the gentlemen, whose names are affixed 
to the title page,at once indicates, that the custom is not consider- 
ed improper, and that booksellers claim and exercise the right 
to offer works to the American public, with such omissions as 
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they shall judge proper. We have the misfortune, however, of 
altogether dissenting from this opinion. Such conduct appears 
to us to be neither more nor less, than a literary fraud. It is of- 
fering a part, for the whole, and can never be defended in any 
way, except when the omissions are stated in the title page, so 
that the purchaser may know ata glance, whether the work is 
complete or not. With respect to the article in question, we 
are willing to allow, that its republication is not of much import- 
ance, but we must add, that there are some persons in the United 
States, who are acquainted with the Arabic and Turkish Langua- 
ges, and to whom the omitted catalogue would be an object of cu- 
riosity. While onthis subject, it is proper to observe, that the pub- 
lisher of Childe Harolde’s Pilgrimage, has been guilty of a sim- 
ilar fault. In the appendix to the English Edition, there are sey- 
eral columns of Ancient and Modern Greek, which the noble au- 
thor has published to exhibit the alterations, that time has caused 
in this language. Inthe American copy, they are to be sought for 
in vain. For this, no palliation can be offered. There are cer- 
tainly a sufficient number of persons, who are acquainted with the 
Greek Language, and to whom this comparison would be highly 
interesting. In the duodecimo edition of Clarke’s Travels, the 
Appendix, together with the additional Notes, comprising seve- 
ral pages of letter press, are altogether omitted. It is absolute- 
ly the imperious duty of the reading public, to frown on any im- 
positions (for such they canalone be called) of this nature. The 
patronage which booksellers are daily receiving, ought to teach 
them to be more grateful, and at least give to their customers 
what they jiromise. 

The paper of both the editions is execrabie, and is absolutely a 
disgrace to the trade. We hope however that these remarks will 
not prevent the perusal of this valuable publication of Dr.Clarke’s. 
In interest, it is inferior to no volume of travels, that modern times 
has produced, and is totally free from the fault of his former 
production. 

We shall shortly take occasion, to observe on an opposite, but 
not less offensive mode of re-printing foreign works ; that of em- 
ploying Editors who revise, amend, alter, and not unfrequently 
interpolate their observations, among those of the unfortunate 
authors consigned to their care. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE BANISHMENT AND RECALL OF LOVE. 


AvauntT ! Rash boy, nor dare molest 
The peace that triumphs in my breast, 
Nor madden with thy vexing dart 
The slumbering pulses of my heart! 


That heavenly, but insidious smile 

Thou wearest only to beguile, 

For hid beneath thy shining wings, 
Thou hast ten thousand, thousand stings: 


Lovely, yet treach’rous foe, depart, 
Or I shall clasp thee to my heart, 
Shall taste thy lip’s seducing kiss, 
And ruin all my schemes of bliss. 


For oh! if peace be bliss—’tis driv’n 

From souls that tempt thy faithless heav’n, 
Where hope’s warm cheek grows pale with fear, 
And sorrow’s swells with rapture’s tear. 


Sooner, shall drooping summer flower 
Shrink from the soft, refreshing shower, 
Or hungry “ falcon spare the dove” 
Than peace attend the steps of Jove. 


Go, draw thy little murd’rous bow 
*Gainst bosoms cold as Zembla’s snow, 
But spare the tender, gen’rous breast 
Where warm affections trembling rest. 


Yes, hasten hence on flutt’ring wings, 
And bear away thy smiles and stings ; 
O fly, and leave me calm and free, 
For peace is mine, if thou but flee! 


RECALL. 
Yet, stay, return! for should’st thou fly 
Earth has no wretch so curst as I; 
That hideous calm I could not bear, 
’Twere worse than anguish, or despair ! 


Better to hang on icy shrouds, 
Where billows dash against the clouds, 
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Than, on mid-ocean’s waste to lie 
Becalm’d beneath a cloudless sky !— 


Better to writhe beneath the stings 

That disappointed passion brings ; 

Than youth’s bright, glowing hour should flee, 
In hateful, frozen apathy ! 


Oh, hasten back, mischievous foe, 
And with thy smiles, and stings, and bow, 
My breast with countless pangs annoy, 
BuQleave me not, enchanting boy. 
T.c. B 


THE ANGLER’S ADDRESS 

To a Trout on which he is about to sup. 
*T was but this morning’s sunny ray 
That saw thee in the streamlet play, 
Unconscious of the fearful doom 
Enwove for thee in Fate’s dark loom ; 
Unconscious that the sinking sun, 
Should see thy race of being, run, 
And evening shed her dewy light 
On thee, inwrapp’d in endless night 
Thy life was but a cloud—a dream, 
A bubble bursting on the stream— 
A puff of air—a glance of thought, j- 
A flash—a gale, a thing of nought : 
Like man’s thy fate—for know, that man 
Can hardly boast a longer span ; 
Innum’rous perils round him wait, 
For him, innum’rous anglers bait ; 
And, spite of all the pride of thought, 
Oft men, as well as fish, are caught. 
Indeed, my fish, I’m fain to cry, 
That thou hast been more blest than I: 
Thy life was one delightful dream 
Unruffied as thy native stream ; 
From thee, no fev’rish, slow decay, 
Stole all the life of life away, 
No passions’ strife, no thirst of gain, 
Thou felt’st, nor didst thou know of pain ; 
No dread hadst thou of hate or guile, 
Or treach’rous friendship’s pois’ning smile ; 
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One pang of death thou felt’st, nor more ; 
One struggle ; and that pang was o’er ; 
In life, in death, alike at rest, 
In being, and in ruin blest ; 
In all, superiour to thy foe, 
The tyrant lord of all below. 
T.C. B. 
=e 
SELECTED. 

{The following parody, of the ode of Horace, commencing ‘ Otium 
divos rogat” was written at the Mohawk castle, in the year 1761, by the 
elder Capt. Morris, and sent to his friend Lieut. Monigomery, afterwards 
General Richard Montgomery, of the American service. } 


Ease is the prayer of him, who in a whale boat, 

Crossing Lake Champlain, by a storm o’ertaken, 

Not struck his blanket," not a friendly island 
Near to receive him. 


Ease is the wish too of the sly Canadian, 

Ease, the delight of bloody Caghnawagas, 

Ease, Richard, ease, not to be bought with wampum, 
Or paper money. 


Not Colonel’s pay, nor yet a dapper sergeant, 

Orderly waiting with recover’d halberd, 

Can chase the croud of troubles still surrounding 
Lac’d regimentals. 


That Sub lives best, who, with a sash in tatters, 
Worn by his grandsire at the siege of Blenheim, 
To fear a stranger, and to wild ambition, 
Snores on a bear-skin. 
Why like fine fellows, are we ever scheming? 
We. short liv’d mortals, why so fond of climates, 
Warm’d by new suns? O, who, that runs from home 
Runs from himself too. 


Care climbs Radeaux,f with four and twenty pounders, 

Nor quits our light troops, or our Indian warriours, 

Swifter than moose deer, or the fleeter east wind, 
Pushing the clouds on. 


* The soldier’s blanket, used by the Army as a sail, 
+ Floating Batteries, used on Lake Champlain. 
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He, who8e good humour can enjoy the present, 

Scorns to look forward; with a smile of patience 

Tempering the bitter. Bliss uninterrupted 
None can inherit. 





Death instantaneous, hurried off Achilles, 

Age far extended, wore away Tithonus, 

Who will live tonger, thou or I, Montgomery ? 
Dicky or Tommy ? 


Thee, twenty messmates, full of noise and laughter, 

Cheer with their sallies ; thee the merry damsels 

Please with their titt’ring, whilst thou sit’st adorned with 
Boots, sash and gorget. 


Me to Fort Hendrick, ’midst a savage nation, 
Dull Canajohary, cruel fate has driven. 
O think on Morris, in a lonely chamber 
Dabbling in Sapphic. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, ending 14th July, 1813. 
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TO READERS. 


The Stranger will hereafter be published semi-monthly at the Reading. 
Room of Mr. John Cook. It will be issued as usual on Saturday-Afternoon ; 
each number te contain sixteen pages. The almost unanimous wish of 
his subscribers has induced Mr, Cu . ‘to alter the mode of publication, 
in this manner. 
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